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Fundamentals of educational planning 


The booklets in this series are written primarily for two groups: those 
engaged in—or preparing for—educational planning and administra- 
tion, especially in developing countries; and others, less specialized, 
such as senior government officials and civic leaders, who seek a more 
general understanding of educational planning and of how it can be 
of help to over-all national development. They are devised to be of use 
either for self study or in formal training programmes. 

The modern conception of educational planning has attracted spe- 
cialists from many disciplines. Each of them tends to see planning 
rather differently. The purpose of some of the booklets is to help these 
people explain their particular points of view to one another and to 
the younger men and women who are being trained to replace them 
some day. But behind this diversity there is a new and growing unity. 
Specialists and administrators in developing countries are coming to 
accept certain basic principles and practices that owe something to the 
separate disciplines but are yet a unique contribution to knowledge by 
a body of pioneers who have had to attack together educational prob- 
lems more urgent and difficult than any the world had ever known. So 
other booklets in the series represent this common experience, and 
provide in short compass some of the best available ideas and expe- 
rience concerning selected aspects of educational planning. 

Since readers will vary so widely in their backgrounds, the authors 
have been given the difficult task of introducing their subjects from the 
beginning, explaining technical terms that may be commonplace to 
some but a mystery to others, and yet adhering to scholarly standards 
and never writing down to their readers, who, except in some particular 
speciality, are in no sense unsophisticated. This approach has the ad- 
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vantage that it makes the booklets readily intelligible to the general 
reader. 

Although the series, under the general editorship of C. E. Beeby, 
has been planned on a definite pattern, no attempt has been made to 
avoid differences, or even contradictions, in the views expressed by the 
authors. It would be premature, in the Institute’s view, to lay down a 
neat and tidy official doctrine in this new and rapidly evolving field of 
knowledge and practice. Thus, while the views are the responsibility 
of the authors, and may not always be shared by Unesco or the In- 
stitute, they are believed to warrant attention in the international mar- 
ket-place of ideas. In short, this seems the appropriate moment to make 
visible a cross-section of the opinions of authorities whose combined 


experience covers many disciplines and a high proportion of the coun- 
tries of the world. 


Foreword 


As general editor of this series of booklets, C. E. Beeby has ex- 
pressed to me some mild embarrassment at having himself written one 
that so deliberately sets out to describe educational planning from the 
sectional point of view of one of the professional groups now engaged 
in this complex activity. This, of course, is just what we hoped he would 
do, because one of the main purposes of the series, as we envisaged 
from the start, was to enable specialists of all kinds to discuss educa- 
tional planning from their particular background and outlook. In this 
instance, the outlook is that of a top educational administrator, such 
as the man in charge of a ministry of education, which is a familiar role 
for Dr. Beeby. 

The author pays valuable attention to the need for mutual under- 
standing and good working relationships between educational authori- 
ties and planners on the one hand, and those (often economists by 
training) who are responsible for the planning of over-all economic and 
social development on the other hand. This is admittedly not always 
an easy relationship, especially at first, because the difficulties of com- 
munication which arise among professional groups that are reared on 
different concepts and semantics die slowly. 

The experience of the Institute over the past three years, however 
has convinced us that any such differences concerning educational plan. 
ning are relatively superficial, and that a reasonable and tentative peg- 
ging out of claims in this new and rapidly growing field will reveal a 
wider area of agreement and common interest than at first appeared to 
be the case. 

The author is now a research associate in the Center for Studies in 
Education and Development of the Graduate School of Education at 
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Harvard University. He was for twenty years director of education for 
New Zealand with some responsibilities also for education in that 


country’s Pacific Island dependencies. Dr. Beeby was at one time Assist- 


ant Director-General of Unesco, and was later a member, and then 


chairman, of its executive board, while serving at the same time as New 
Zealand’s ambassador to France. He has acted as educational consult- 
ant in a number of developing countries and to several international 
organizations. He served the ITEP well, apart from being general editor 
of this series, by planning and co-chairing its Symposium on the Quali- 
tative Aspects of Educational Planning in summer 1966. Good back- 
ground for this was his latest book, ‘The Quality of Education in De- 
veloping Countries’ (Harvard University Press). 


PHILIP H. COOMBS 
Director, IIEP 


Planning and the educational administrator 


The definition of terms is usually the dreariest method of opening any 
statement, but on this occasion I can see no alternative. Educational 
planning is still in that amorphous state where there is no agreement 
even as to its boundaries. Each of us comes to it from a different direc- 
tion, and the track we have followed determines in no small measure 
the shape and content of what we see before us. And there is little point 
in running to the dictionary for a definition; educational planning has 
taken on new dimensions over the past decade, and its perimeter can- 
not be mapped from theory alone, but has to be painstakingly pegged 
out in practice before it can be enshrined in a verbal formula that most 
people will accept. 

In the meantime, every specialist evolves the definition that best suits 
his purposes, his past experience, and, if you like, his prejudices. The 
fact that definitions vary does not necessarily mean that some of them 
are wrong in any logical sense. They expand or contract the boundaries 
of the subject and lay different emphases on elements within it, but what 
educational planning is, in fact, in any country will be decided by the 
politicians and by the interplay of powers. It must not be assumed from 
this that, intellectually speaking, educational planning can continue for 
all time to be all things to all men, or that it is of no significance what 
definition we accept. In an area as complex as this, politicians must 
lean heavily on professionals, and the kind of definition the experts 
adopt will influence the administrative mechanism that is set up to do 
the planning. For example, if the making of a plan is regarded as some- 
thing that can be separated intellectually from its implementation, this 
will affect the educational administrator’s place in the planning hier- 
archy. A cynical outsider might have some basis for assuming that any 
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individual’s definition of educational planning reflects in some degree 
his judgement of the part that specialists of his type should play in it. I 
see nothing wrong in this. Such competing claims, if made by reasonable 
men with the humility their present state of ignorance demands of all 
who are engaged in planning, should lead to a better working partner- 
ship between specialists who, up till now, have had little experience on 
a common task. The definition that appears on page 13 differs in empha- 
sis, and perhaps even in material Tespects, from those given or assumed 
by the writers of other booklets, since it is written quite openly from the 
point of view of an educational administrator. This calls for no apology, 
and other booklets in the series will correct any imbalance. 


The educational administrator 


It does call, however, 
administrator’ is, wh 
the term is used in a 
trators in a ministry 
est to the people whi 
planning. Even with 
Unless otherwise sta 
career administrato 
directors-general o; 
tions as a member 
officials a complex 


fora clearer statement of just who the ‘educational 
Ose part in planning is to be discussed. In this essay 
Testrictive sense to denote the few senior adminis- 
or a state department of education who come clos- 
© are responsible for over-all economic and social 
this restriction it covers some very different types. 
ted, no distinction is made between politicians and 
rs, between ministers and permanent secretaries or 
f education. In addition to his policy-making func- 
of cabinet, a minister of education shares with his 
set of administrative duties the allocation of which 
varies with the Country and with the personalities involved. Since officials 
in most cases exercise their executive powers in the name of the minister, 
it would be unreasonable to exclude him from the category of adminis- 


trators. In the eyes of the Public, indeed, the minister and his most senior 
official should be one and indivisible. 


The minister’s own 
ed. In Africa, where, 
first channel of empl 
have themselves be 
countries the minis 
trator, will have litt 
Even some of the s 
of education will Ja 
in some of the cou 


knowledge of education cannot be taken for grant- 
in the days before independence, teaching was the 
Oyment open to educated Africans, many ministers 
en members of the profession, but in many other 
ter of education, whatever his skill as an adminis- 
le or no direct professional knowledge of education. 
enior administrators in the ministry or department 
ck professional training in education. For example, 
ntries that were formerly under British rule, it is cus- 
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tomary to have as the senior civil servant in the ministry of education a 
permanent secretary who is a member of an élite corps of general ad- 
ministrators, who move from one ministry to another. Within this kind 
of system, the next man in line will normally be a director or director- 
general of education who is the chief authority on professional matters, 
but, incountries where a whole group of officials change with the govern- 
ment or the ministry, it is not unusual to find several of the most senior 
posts held by persons whose training in education is lacking or minimal. 

Although the pattern varies so widely, at some level in any ministry 
there will be found officials who have come up through the teaching 
profession or anallied service, and who are employed as general admin- 
istrators, inspectors, curriculum specialists, or controllers of such ac- 
tivities as teacher training or vocational guidance. Whatever the qualifi- 
cations of the minister and his most senior official, in a well-organized 
ministry they will have constant need for these specialists. The essence 
of a good administrator at the top level is that he rarely acts alone. He is 
surrounded by officials and advisers, and, whether or not he follows 
their advice, he would be stupid to act before hearing it. After spending 
most of my life as one, I find it difficult to think of the senior adminis- 
trator as being quite an individual when he makes a decision or advises 
his government. He has at his command the accumulated experience and 
wisdom—and of course, the prejudices—ofall his colleagues, and though 
he is something more than the spokesman for the group, he is also some- 
thing more than an individual. If this smacks too much of bureaucratic 
mysticism, the administrator can be regarded as a man who is constantly 
and profoundly influenced by a number of experienced people on whom 
he is dependent for most of his facts and at least some of his judge- 
ments. 

It is in this sense that the term educational administrator is used here. 
In any other sense some of the claims made for him would sound inflated. 
Administrators are rarely supermen, but they do represent an experience 
wider than any man could achieve alone. 

Who then is the ‘planner’? Any country that is moving towards edu- 
cational planning in the modern sense tends to develop the operation at 
two different levels, one within the ministry and the other national. There 
is usually a unit (or units) in the ministry of education—and sometimes 
in other ministries as well if control is divided—which concerns itself 
with planning activities, or, at the very least, with the Preparation 
of the material on which plans will be built. Some members of this unit 
will almost certainly have come up through the school system and 
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may be extremely knowledgeable both on planning procedures and 
on professional policy. The functions and status of the unit vary widely 
from place to place. In some ministries the head of the unit may be little 
more than a high-level technician providing facts and figures called for 
by an educationally sophisticated director or permanent secretary, who 
himself co-ordinates them for presentation to the minister and the gov- 
ernment. In other cases, where the top officials are lethargic or lacking 
in real knowledge of the school system, the energetic head of a planning 
unit, with direct access to the minister, may come to exercise an influence 
on policy that goes far beyond mere techniques. 

It would be useful to analyse for a number of countries, the respective 
roles in the process of planning of the different officials in a ministry or 
department of education. In some of them it might be possible to pick 
on one person in the ministry—ranging from the minister himself down 
to the head of the planning unit —who might be called ‘the planner’ in 
the sense that he had the predominant influence on the plan finally pre- 
sented, but the picture is so kaleidoscopic that, in any generalized state- 
ment about the work within ministries of education, the term is better 
avoided. So I have fallen back on the concept of ‘the administrator’ as 
a composite figure who represents the planning as well as the organiza- 
tional skills within the ministry, It will, I trust, be for another booklet 
in the series to tease out the lines of authority in the complex organiza- 
tion coming under the minister of education and to suggest ways in 
which it can most effectively contribute to planning in various circum- 
stances. For present purposes, I shall ignore this problem entirely and 
shall concentrate on the relations between the ministry of education as 
a whole (‘the administrator’), and whatever mechanism the government 
has set up for over-all national planning. This also takes many forms, 
but there will normally be two elements, an expert body—whether it be 
treasury, or a planning commission, or some other ad hoc group—and 
cabinet or the chief executive who will make the final decisions. Within 
the expert group there will usually be one or more individuals who will 
concern themselves specially with the planning of education and kindred 
activities. These are the people referred to when ‘planner’ or ‘planning 
expert’ are used in this essay. In a well-knit system there will be con- 
stant communication—as well as a little inevitable tension—between 
these ‘planners’ and the officials of the ministry, just as the minister will 
Play his own part in the deliberations of cabinet on the over-all economic 
and social plan. In a federal state or in one with decentralized control 
of the schools, there may be other politicians or officials who come into 
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the planning process at one stage or another.! It is against this back- 
ground of delicately balanced powers and influences that one must seek 
a realistic definition of educational planning. 

DEFINITION Educational planning is the exercising of foresight in 

determining the policy, priorities and costs of an educational system, 

having due regard for economic and political realities, for the system’s 

potential for growth, and for the needs of the country and of the pupils 

served by the system. 
This is obviously a much wider definition of planning than is often 
given, and reflects the administrator’s inability to draw demarcations 
in a process that, in practice, seems to him to be continuous. It differs 
from some other recent definitions in several respects: (a) while stressing 
the importance of the new economic dimension to planning, it still covers 
processes that went on long before the economists became actively inter- 
ested in the planning of education; (b) it draws no sharp line of distinc- 
tion between the making of a plan, the adoption of a plan, and its im- 
plementation; (c) it lays stress on the political realities, on the balance 
of forces affecting the adoption of a plan; (d) it mentions the needs both 
of the country and of the children ; (e) it gives special consideration to an 
educational system’s capacity for growth. 

The special point of view of the administrator—or, since we are a 
mixed lot, it might be safer in this context to say an administrator—can 
conveniently be discussed under five headings: 


New dimension to planning 


There has been educational planning of a sort ever since education came 
to be regarded as a national responsibility. No administrator worth his 
salt could control an educational system without exercising some degree 
of foresight and struggling for some measure of consistency. At its worst 
such ‘planning’ was pretty feeble and might consist of little more than 
an annual scramble to put together a budget. At its best it produced some 
vigorous and far-seeing reports that influenced national education sys- 
tems for decades. Government commissions, consultative committees, 
national conferences, universities, and independent research organiza- 


1. In some countries, education and the planning of education are not regarded 
as primarily the responsibility of the central government, and local or regional 
administrators have more real power than might appear from the brief Tefer- 
ences to them here. There is, however, a growing tendency for central gover; 
ments to include education in their national planning. For the sake of si = 
Plicity, I am assuming that this practice is more widespread than in fact it ie 
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tions have all, in their time and place, produced sweeping schemes for 
the reform of education, and overworked administrators in dusty offices 
have not infrequently turned out plans that were down-to-earth and yet 
not without vision. To be sure, many of these schemes and plans have 
slipped untimely into some quiet pigeon-hole, but this scarcely distin- 
guishes them as a class from sophisticated, modern educational plans. 
What then is the new dimension in educational planning that marks 
it off from the classical type of planning carried out by consultative com- 
mittees and others over the past hundred years ? The most obvious dif- 
ference lies in the modern planner’s intense interest in economic growth, 
in human resource development, and in what the economist calls ‘ma- 
cro-planning’, the simultaneous consideration of all a country’s inter- 
locking development plans. The old-fashioned educational planners can 
hardly be blamed for not having been interested in these, for, with rare 
exceptions, nobody else was either. They could not gear their planning 
to national economic plans that did not exist, and as for the country’s 
manpower resources, these were supposed to be looked after by the play 
of the free market. In theory—in so far as there was a theory—the edu- 
cator met the demand as it arose, or, because of the time-lag in the pro- 
vision of educational facilities, some time after it arose. This is not a 
completely fair picture, as the educators did, on occasion, blaze the trail. 
In my own country, for example, in the years immediately following the 
war, the department of education and the technical schools, without the 
benefit of a national economic or manpower plan, did as much to create 
the demand for technicians as they did to satisfy it when industry belat- 
edly took it up. 
Nor can it be justly said that th 
terested in finance. No one 
budget for education or, 
taxpayer into a new bondi 
for education are not unli 
ment for approval has to 
hinge on the economies hi 


e educational administrator is not in- 
who has tussled with treasury for the annual 
in a decentralized system, has wheedled the 
ssue for schools can ever forget that the funds 
mited. Every scheme he puts up to the govern- 
be costed, and its acceptance or rejection may 


i e can make in it. Yet somehow there is a subtle 
difference between the attitude toward finance of the average educational 


administrator and that of the economist working on the economic plans 
for the country as a whole. 


teachers, and laymen, to which many coun- 
bit of referring major problems of policy. A 
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common procedure has been for an education commission to draw up 
sweeping recommendations for reform within its terms of reference, and 
then either to present them to the government uncosted or to sketch out 
a generalized estimate of costs after the recommendations on policy have 
been decided. This is not to say that all education commissions have 
blissfully ignored economic realities—though some have. The adminis- 
tratively sophisticated members of most commissions have had an idea 
of at least the order of magnitude of expenditure to which their recom- 
mendations would commit the government, but the commissions have 
not commonly regarded it as part of their function to make rigorous 
Costing of alternative solutions to a problem before deciding on the poli- 
cy they will recommend. I have myself asked of a commission during its 
deliberations, ‘But how much will this proposed measure cost?” only 
to receive the reply, ‘Let us decide the policy first, and we can give you 
the costs later’. The costing of schemes before coming to a decision on 
recommendations of policy seems to me to be of the essence of modern 
planning, for, without it, a rational consideration of priorities becomes 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Here again it is easy to be unfair to the educator. (In this still hazy 
realm it is hard to make any generalization without being unfair to 
someone.) The idea of carefully costing alternative proposals before 
putting one up to the government for approval is nothing new to the 
good educational administrator. He has normally done this with specific 
proposals he has submitted on the policy for such varied things as build- 
ings, pupil transport, free textbooks, and new schemes for child guid- 
ance or teacher training, and his usual method of handling the global 
recommendations of an education commission has been to break them 
down into their components and to present these over a period as a 
series of separate costed proposals. What he has rarely done—and this 
is the crux of the argument—is to cost a global scheme in advance with 
a constant eye on the country’s economic plans and potential and on its 
manpower needs. This is the new dimension which the educational ad- 
ministrator will ignore in the future only at the risk of losing his rightful 
place in the process of planning. 

The administrator may continue to be sceptical of some of the tech- 
niques of long-range economic and manpower planningand of the results 
that they achieve, and he will suspect that, however global the planning 
of education may appear on paper, a great deal of it will, in fact, continue 
to be done piecemeal in response to political pressures and half-expected 
crises. He knows too that, however enthusiastic treasury may be for 
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macro-planning, in other moods it will drag its feet on certain sectors of 
the educational plan in order to spread the rise in expenditure over a 
number of years. But, whatever his doubts, the administrator must 
accept the fact that, after the discovery of education by the economists, 
the business of planning, however it may be defined, will never be quite 
the same again even in advanced countries, while, in developing coun- 
tries, it may begin to look very different indeed from what was acceptable 
in the past. Itis natural that the economists, breaking into an established 
field with new techniques, should exaggerate the novelty of what they 
have brought, and it is equally understandable that the educator should 
respond by stressing the planning he has always done. A fertile marriage 
of the two sets of skills will come only when each side recognizes the value 


of what the other has to offer and the limitations of what either can do 
alone. 


Planning, adoption, execution 


It is understandable that a specialist interested in the theory of planning 
should draw a sharp distinction between the preparation, the adoption, 
and the execution of a plan, and should insist that they be kept ‘analyt- 
ically separate’.? The intellectual analysis of each process is made easier 
if the untidy interactions between them are temporarily ignored. But 
one wonders if theory is not bound eventually to concern itself with these 
very interactions. The practitioner certainly must, for a plan becomes 
workable only when the sharp edges of theory have been ground down 
by the play between the technical experts who make the first draft of the 
plan, the politicians who amend and approve it, and the administrators 
who carry Out its parts and in so doing inevitably alter them. Too great 
insistence, even in theory, on the purity of the planning process could 
result in the setting-up of a planning mechanism that made it unduly 
difficult for the mutually abrasive action between the ideas of these three 
groups to take place. 

The danger of this purer-than-life concept of planning is that it might 
lead some people to assume that the approval of a plan is a single, cli- 
1. For that matter, when national development planning does not come directly 

under the minister of finance, there is sometimes tension between treasury and 

whatever ad hoc body has been set up to handle over-all planning. 

2. Y. Dror, ‘The Planning Process’, International Review of Administrative Sciences, 
Brussels, Vol. 29 no. 1, 1963, p. 51: ‘Planning is substantially—and, in most cases, 
also formally and legally—a process of preparing a set of decisions to be approved 
and executed by some other organs. Even if the same unit combines planning 


functions with authority to approve and execute, these are distinct, though inter- 
dependent, processes which must be kept analytically separate.” 
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mactic event rather than the culmination of a long series of adjustments 
and compromises, in which those who have to give the final stamp of 
approval and those who have to carry out the plan must be involved. 
There are few who would contest the right of a government to be regu- 
larly consulted during the preparation of a country’s over-all economic 
plan. Such consultation is usually inherent in the structure of the plan- 
ning organs thatit sets up ; even if the chief executive or one of his cabinet 
colleagues is not the nominal chairman of the planning commission? an 
official or adviser very close to him will normally be its working head.* 
Whether the minister of education is included in these consultations 
will depend upon his standing in the government and on the weight 
given to education in the planning process. 

Curiously enough, the traditional consultative commission on edu- 
cation, although it will almost always have official members, is often 
less directly influenced in its deliberations by the government than is the 
average planning commission. This is not necessarily a sign of strength; 
a government is most likely to try to influence the decisions of those 
bodies that it regards as of prime importance. It may expect the educa- 
tion commission to express its recommendations in such general and 
qualitative terms that they can either be side-stepped with ease or adop- 
ted with a flexible time-table. As educational plans begin to mesh more 
Closely with general economic and manpower planning and to be costed 
and phased before they are presented for adoption, it will become more 
than ever important that ministries of education be somehow involved 
in the whole planning process from the start. 

— vary greatly in the extent to which the educational adminis- 
is called into consultation before approval is given to the govern- 
Ment’s over-all economic plan. In some cases there is an educational 
Sub-committee officially linked with the planning commission, in others 
a member or officer of the commission acts as the liaison with education 
and arelated group of departments, and sometimes the relations, though 
Teal, are quite informal. In what seem to me to be the best systems, there 
's also a planning unit within the department of education which, either 
ot or through the permanent head of the department, is in regular 
ntact with the central planning commission. There are some coun- 
tries, however, where the educational administrator’s only function is 
z S planning commission is not set up in all countries that do planning; the term 
esting as a convenient expression for whatever planning mechanism is 

2) on a national scale. 


He India, for example, the Chief Secretary of the Cabinet is also Chief of Staff of 
€ Planning Commission. 
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to provide the figures for which he is asked, and to carry out his part of 
the plan when itis presented to him. It is amongst this group of countries 
that one finds the least effective examples of over-all educational plan- 
ning, where the alleged plan for education is so vague as to be virtually 
useless or so out of touch with reality as to be dangerous. 

No one would suggest that the top officials of government departments 
should sit in when the sums to be allocated to each under the plan is 
being decided, although the planning authority would be very unwise 
not to have heard them fully beforehand on the problems likely to be 
created by the various possible levels of expenditure. (In all honesty it 
must be admitted that the authority would be equally unwise not to dis- 
count the estimates of each administrator by a percentage determined 
bya knowledge of his judgement, his temperament, and his past record.) 
If the central plan proceeds to allot, within the total sum proposed for 
education, the amounts to be made available within each major division, 
for example, to primary, secondary, technical, or higher education, it 
becomes essential that the educational administrator play an active part 
in the process. Only he is in a position to know the delicate balance be- 
tween the parts of a school system, and the effects that the sudden ex- 
pansion or the starving of one part may have upon the rest. This know- 
ledgeis only in part the result ofa study of the statistics that anyonecould 
undertake; it flows in some measure from his ‘feel’ of the living and com- 
plex system he controls, and his understanding of what the human beings 
who compose it can do and will stand. This is all so obvious as not to 
need mentioning were it not for the fact that it is sometimes forgotten 
both in theory and in practice. 

Even those who admit that the preparation of an educational plan 
and its adoption are, in practice, inseparable, and that the collaboration 
of the administrator is essential in its formulation might still maintain 
that the business of putting the plan into operation is no part of the 
process of planning. This view seems to me to rest upon an oversimpli- 
fied concept of the formation of policy. In theory, the government deter- 
mines the policy and adopts the plan, and the administrator’s job is to 
carry it out. But anyone who has worked at a high level within a national 
system knows that the true picture is often very different from this. It is 
true that any good educational plan will be firmly based on certain broad 
political and social principles that have either been formally propounded 


1. The minister of education, however, will obviously take part in any cabinet dis- 


cussion on the allocation under the plan of funds to the various departments, and 
of certain resources to private industry. 
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by the government or are taken for granted in that particular society, 
but at a more immediately practical level, the educational sections of 
many long-range national plans contain more than their share of the 
pious hopes that spring up so readily when education is mentioned, and 
the administrator often finds himself given a general indication as to 
direction rather than a programme laid down in terms of speed and cost. 
This is particularly likely to be the case when the point at issue is an 
improvement in the quality of the work in the schools rather than a mere 
quantitative extension of existing institutions and services, where rea- 
sonable projections can be made on the basis of current practice. No 
one knows enough about the problems of raising the standards of a 
whole school system to be able to predict with accuracy the date at which 
a particular level of excellence will be reached or how much it will cost 
to get there—even if we knew with certainty how to define the level in 
the first place. Educational plans, for example, sometimes lay down 
goals for reducing the number of ‘drop-outs’ or ‘repeaters’ who are the 
bane of many under-developed school systems, but we know so little 
about the causes of drop-outs or about the effects upon quality of speed- 
ing up the flow of pupils without improving the training of the teachers 
that a statement of a fixed goal within a given time is rarely better than 
an inspired guess and may be simply misleading. The situation is made 
even more difficult when the goals that are set are dictated in part by 
election promises, hasty decisions made on political grounds, or ideal- 
isticcommitmentsentered into in the first exhilarating days ofacountry’s 
independence. The educational plans of some countries are complicated, 
for instance, by their governments having committed themselves public- 
ly to the achievement of universal primary schooling by a date that they 
now know to be unrealistic but which they cannot openly renounce. 

_ Whatever the reason, long-term educational plans are notoriously 
difficult to express in terms definite enough for their implementation to 
be no more than the carrying out of fixed instructions; and where they 
areas definite as this, experience frequently shows that majoradjustments 
have to be made, and the administrator either has to make them him- 
Self or to go back to cabinet for fresh guidelines. Even if he is not free to 
act on his own authority, he is expected to make recommendations for 
amendments and so comes back again into the main planning stream. 

Overnments have frequently only an emergent purpose that becomes 
altered in the very process of moving towards the goal, and policy not 
only determines ways and means but is, in some measure, itself deter- 
mined by the ways and means chosen to put it into operation. This is 
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not always a conscious process. An administrative decision may be made 
on an apparently minor point and a precedent created without anyone 
realizing that this is a significant new departure in policy. Public pressure 
and the irresistible logic of individuals and organizations applying the 
new precedent to their own slightly different cases may, within the per- 
iod of a plan, produceun foreseen results no less significant than those 
brought about by conscious purpose. 

There are, needless to say, instances where policy decisions can be 
given from above in a form that leaves no room for doubt or gloss, and 
the administrator is certainly not free to exceed the total sum allotted 
to him in the budget. But it is just at the point where his annual budget 
is being prepared that the administrator can exercise a great effect on 
policy. Even in those cases where the plan for education has been phased 
and costed for the full five-year period, there are a myriad factors that 
can alter the annual allocations foreseen by the most determined plan- 
ning expert. Changes in the volume of foreign exchange, a drop in reve- 
nue, or a rise in expenditure due to unexpected demands in some other 
sector may teduce the education vote in any year (an unexpected rise is, 
unhappily, less frequent), and anything from a bottle-neck in the build- 
ing industry to sheer political expediency before an election can ad- 
vance or retard the rate of expenditure under sections of the budget. 

This means that the administrator, in preparing his annual budget 
for presentation to the government, must make a partial review of the 
long-term educational plan. If the plan has been loosely drawn he may 
have considerable room for mancuvre, and if it is too tight and restric- 
tive, he may have no small influence in determining where the cuts and 
substitutions shall be made. A shrewd administrator who knows how 
to point up the unfortunate social or political implications of certain 
cuts in expenditure may, on occasion, secure from a reluctant minister 
of finance an increase in his total vote. 

All of which adds up to the view that educational planning is a con- 
tinuous process and that the educational administrator must be in it 
somehow from the beginning to the end if he is to help make it realistic 
in the first place, and help mould it to changing conditions as it unrolls. 


Political realities 


Political judgement is at the 
term has been used here, Ey 
as a technical exercise leadi 
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a logical and statistically satisfying plan would not deny the right of the 
politician to make the final decision. He might, however, be shocked at 
a suggestion that some ‘political element enters into almost every phase 
of the planning process in the sense that a choice of priorities at any level 
normally involves vested interests, material or intellectual, and some 
degree of tension between their proponents; and that in the resolution 
of this tension, compromise, personalities, and pure logic are liable to 
be inextricably intertwined. 

It is commonly admitted that this tension between divergent views 
operates when choices are being made between priorities at the highest 
level. For example, when a government is deciding what aid it shall give 
to private schools, or whether it shall check the expansion of primary 
schools in order to improve the quality of the existing ones, men of good 
will, starting from the same set of facts and apparently using the same 
rules of logic, will arrive at very different conclusions. The process by 
which the government comes to its decision may conform much less to 
the pattern of the syliogism than it does to the ‘parallelogram of forces’ 
by which (if I remember aright my physics of half a century ago) the 
movement of a body is determined when it is subject to external tensions 
in different directions at the same time. As an administrator, I have come 
to believe that the same mechanism, involving the resolution of contend- 
ing forces that are not necessarily entirely rational, frequently plays a 
Part in official deliberations well below what is normally considered the 
Political level. Even the most objective of planning experts are not com- 
pletely isolated in practice from the tensions within the parallelogram 
of forces, 

Political forces, in the broadest sense of that term, may be considered 
as operating in three different modes. In the first, some of the forces may 
beso widely diffused as to escape identification. No government is com- 
pletely free to decide on any list of priorities that it likes. Its choices are 
circumscribed not only by the political and social philosophies for which 
It openly stands but also, more subtly and powerfully, by the “Weltan- 
Schauung’. For example, in this decade, when the right to education has 

een so universally acclaimed and demanded, a government would have 
fo be very powerful or very rash to announce a policy of steadily reduc- 

re thenumber of schools. Inthe phrase so often heard in political circles, 
is ee wouldn’t stand forit’; the official, no less than the politician, 
n nced by the prevailing mood of the country and by the values it 
lo z or granted, and, unless he is enormously insensitive, he is unlikely 
ake a major recommendation that runs counter to them. Because- 
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of the relative unanimity, real or apparent, between those involved in 
decisions at this level of generality, the resolution of tensions may not 
be very obvious. 

It is in their second mode of operation that political influences tally 
most closely with the forces to which the term is commonly applied, and 
where opposing tensions demonstrably result in compromises. Pressure 
groups and the tenets of party programmes compete, in the minds of a 
government, with oneanother and with the cooler advice cabinet receives 
from officials. The official, in turn, knows that his views will have scant 
hope of being accepted if they run head-on against some massive or 
cherished political force, and he seeks some way of impinging on it more 
obliquely. This does not mean that the career administrator or the plan- 
ning technician should become involved in issues of party politics. In 
most developed countries they are forbidden to do so, and they may of- 
ten feel impelled to throw their weight on the side of principle and reason 
against political expediency of any kind. One thinks, for example, of the 
cases where, for the planning expert, the development of technical edu- 
cation or the improvement of the quality of existing schools is clearly 
preferable to the rapid expansion of low-quality primary schools to 
which the government is being pressed by parents or party. The point I 
wish to make is that it is the weight of reasoned argument they are throw- 
ing against the weight of other demands, and that the result is likely to 
be a compromise more or less attuned to the competing forces.? 

_ Evenwhen thecareer administrators and planning experts are closeted 
in their committee room they are still not insulated from the clash of 
opinions and the play of personalities. Unless some are the narrowest of 
technicians, there is at the back of every mind a feeling for what ‘the 
country will stand’ and some understanding of the political pressures 
to which the government will be subjected while it is considering their 
recommendations. These factors will carry different weights with the 
various people around the table, and this in itself will introduce, though 
in a weakened form, some of the tensions of the outside world into the 
official meeting. No less important are the personalities and attitudes 
of the officials themselves. In the making of any major plan, economic 
or educational, men with no obvious party bias can advocate so many 
on = that the judgement and social philosophies of the mem- 

Planning commission or committee can be as importantas their 


1. Th : . 
e of this argument applies only to nationals of the country and not to 
be most ches who may be aiding them, and whose position demands that they 
Fcumspect where the exercise of pressure of any kind is involved. 
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technique, and the skill and weight of advocacy may determine whether 
marginal funds are spent on capital works or consumption, on educa- 
tion or roads, on universities or primary schools. In an expert group 
one has a right to expect that the cruder political pressures, though they 
cannot be completely ignored, will not be the major factors determining 
its recommendations, but it would be naive to assume that another group 
of experts, with the same facts before them, would necessarily come to 
the same conclusions. 

If it be admitted that planning is not a purely logical process, that, 
when all the facts are known, much still depends upon the balance struck 
between competing views and interests, and upon the tenacity and skill 
of the men who defend each of them, the implications for the educational 
administrator become tolerably clear. He must be something more than 
a pawn in the planning game. It is not enough that he merely hand over 
the facts and figures as they are demanded of him. It is his duty, within 
the bounds of official propriety and good taste, to see that their full im- 
plications are understood by those who are to make the next decision, 
and that the claims of education for funds and facilities are pressed no 
less assiduously than those of competing services. J shall deal later with 
the points at which the administrator can properly exercise such in- 
fluence as he has. 

Whether all this is a part of planning depends on the definition of the 
term that one accepts. It is certainly a part of administration, and the 
administrator who holds himself aloof from any attempt to influence 
the nature of the plan is likely to find his department at a disadvantage 
Compared with those of his peers who take a less detached view of their 

Unction, Conversely, the administrator who, in his enthusiasm, over- 
Teaches himself will, in the long run, atso lose out. In this, as in most of 
'S activities, the administrator walks a knife-edge. 


Needs of the country and of the children 


There is no need to labour further the obligations of the educational 
administrator to seek to adapt the school system to the economic and 
Manpower needs of the country; this aspect of planning is covered by 
other booklets in the series, as wellas in the general literature. Nor should 
1t be necessary to stress that economic criteria are not the sole measures 
Of the schools’ contribution to society, that a plan for education must 
ake account of other social values than those of the market-place. The 
educational administrator has no right to assume that, of all the people 
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involved in planning, he is the sole guardian of these wider values, al- 
though he may, with others, have to, recall them to mind in a group of 
specialists if educational planning in any place shows signs of being too 
tightly dominated by narrower goals and techniques. 

There is one respect, however, in which the educational administrator 
is set apart from other specialists in a committee on planning: he is the 
only one there whose professional duty it is to think first of all of the in- 
terests of the child. The others, the politicians, economists, statisticians, 
in their capacity as parents and citizens, may be as interested as he is in 
the welfare of the children, and even in their professional roles they are 
unlikely to treat the growing generation simply as a means to an end. 
But each has his dominant professional interest, and, struggle as they 
may to be objective, it is inevitable that, when they sit around a table 
to hammer out a plan, every man will tend to lay special stress on the 
sets of values and the principles with which he finds himself most at 
home. It would be arrogant of the educational administrator to regard 
himself as the only guardian of the rights of the child, but, within the 
official planning establishment, he may quite properly be expected to be 
their chief expositor. 

What is at issue here is something less than the formidable question 
whether there can indeed be a conflict between the needs of the country 
and the needs of a generation of its citizens. The question, as it usually 

arises, is whether some measure that is proposed to help satisfy an eco- 
nomic or social demand will result in undue hardship to a group of 
children. It might, for example, be a proposal to introduce fees for se- 
condary schooling or to insist on very early specialization for one type 
of child to meet the need for a particular kind of worker. (I have myself 
heard a secretary of treasury suggest to a planning committee in a de- 
veloping country that the Bachelor of Arts degree be abolished and that 
the first degree for every student be in science.) In each of these cases 
Society as a whole might, in the long-run, suffer as much as the individual, 
but it would be certain classes of pupil who would bear the brunt of the 
change in the first place. In many instances the politician will be quick 
to sense the political effects of such innovations, but in others it will 
Se hip ee educationist to see all the implications for Ca AN 
iig Rn is e will be doing less than his duty if he refrains from mak- 
s known as early as possible in the proceedings. The new 


techniques in planning have, if anything, intensified the need for the edu- 
cational watchdog. 
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Capacity for growth 


There has been no dearth of plans that have proved in some major res- 
pect unworkable, but no competent planning expert would put forward 
a plan unless he had taken some steps to see that it was feasible. This 
does not absolve the educational administrator from his special respon- 
sibility to study every plan affecting education to see if it can in fact be 
carried out in the time proposed and at the estimated cost. The difference 
here between the national development planning expert and the edu- 
cational administrator is partly a matter of inside knowledge and partly 
one of emphasis. The essence of the expert’s job is to look into the 
future, to balance the claim of education against those of other services, 
to propose targets, and to suggest the disposition of resources that will 
best enable the country to reach those targets in a given time. He may 
himself have first-hand knowledge of some of these resources, probably 
in the realm of finance, in which case he may make a shrewd assessment 
of the capacity of these portions of the system to achieve the target. In 
the case of education he will rarely have enough personal experience to 
do this adequately and must either rely on the advice of the educational 
administrator or make a guess based on such figures as he has been 
given. In any event, the general planning expert will have determined 
the target for education on the basis of a complex set of factors going far 
beyond the school system, and he ofall people must not lose sight of the 


target. 
The educational administrator may perhaps take account of the same 
e is acutely aware that, 


Set of factors, but his emphasis is different. H 3 
once the plan is approved, his is the main responsibility for seeing that 
it works. He will bear most of the blame if the target is not reached by 
the end of the plan, but equally will he be criticized if the educational 
System is disrupted this year in order to meet a deadline five years hence. 
Plan or no plan, the system must work today and tomorrow, and the 
endless committee meetings and the flow of letters from anxious parents 
and angry politicians do not cease just because an exciting new five- 
year plan has landed on the administrator's desk. So he is acutely con- 
scious, perhaps too conscious, of the demands of the present and of the 
limits imposed on the growth of his school system by its existing de- 
1. In countries where sections of even formal education (for example, medical, 

agricultural, technical) fall outside the province of the ministry of education, the 

experts in the national planning agency may be the persons who suggest how the 

ee of the various ministries involved in education should be co-ordinated and 

iced. 
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ficiencies—of teachers, buildings, books, ideas, special skills, and ad- 
ministrative personnel. He knows better than anyone else the ways in 
which a plan can drop behind schedule; experience has taught him that 
financial approvals get lost for months in the maze of governmental pro- 
cedures, that buildings take longer to plan and erect than even the pessi- 
mist had feared, that the gestation period for a set of good new textbooks 
is more protracted than any layman can understand, and that an increase 
in the number of primary teachers is dependent upon providing more 
secondary schools and teachers, and this again on additional universities 
and better salaries for professors. 

It is essential then that the opinion of the administrator be sought, 
early in the planning operation, on the capacity of the educational system 
to meet the demands made on it by any proposed plan. This is not to say 
that his judgement will necessarily be accepted by the government with- 
out question. A vigorous and imaginative administrator is no less likely 
than the national planning expert to pick on a target that will stretch 
the system to the limit, but not all administrators are in this class, and 
many will operate more effectively if someone sets for them a goal that 
is a little ahead of the best they think they can achieve. If it is too far 
ahead, the result will be disappointment and confusion. 


Balance of influences in planning 


This conception of educational planning as involving, from the begin- 
ning to the end, a complex interplay between the politician, the national 
development planner, and the administrator’ is not without its dangers 
for the administrator, It deliberately blurs lines of distinction that are 
kept beautifully clear in the ‘purer’ concept of planning advocated by 
Dror, ‘the process of preparing a set of decisions to be approved and 
executed by some other organs’. If he is to play a part in the evolution 
of plans and policies as well as in their implementation, it is important 
that the educational administrator understand just what his role is at 
each point and the limits beyond which it would be unwise or improper 


1. In this section the term ‘administrator’ is used in rather a narrower sense than 
in the earlier part of the booklet where it included the political administrator 
(minister). Only the career administrator is referred to here. Since the purpose is, 
In part, to show the relation between the administrator and the government, it 
would only complicate matters to include the minister, who combines admini- 
Strative with overt policy-making functions. The administrator is still thought 
of, however, as a composite figure rather than as an individual. 
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for him to seek to extend his influence. Conditions will vary from country 
to country and even for the same individual as the result of a change of 
minister or of government, and so it is impossible to lay down fixed rules 
for the administrator as he picks his way delicately over very uncertain 
gro.ind. What he can do, however, is to extend his normal code of pro- 
fessional ethics to cover the relatively new function of medium and 
long-range planning. Even this is nota ‘code’ in the sense ofa universally 
accepted set of rules whose application is immediately obvious in every 
situation, but there are certain broad principles that the majority of good 
career administrators in most countries would try to observe in their 
relations with their ministers and their governments. I see nothing in 
the new educational planning that makes those principles less applicable 
there than in more routine operations, although, as in all administra- 
tion, the less routine the activity the more burden it throws on the judge- 
ment and professional conscience of the administrator. These principles 
are so much a part of the experienced administrator’s daily life as to 
make it unnecessary to recall them to his attention, but unless some of 
the more important are specifically stated, the definition of educational 
planning adopted in this booklet will lie wide open to misinterpretation, 
particularly by those not versed in administration. 

The basic principle is obvious: the final overt decisions on plans and 
major policies lie with the government. No responsible administrator 
would doubt that it is his duty to carry out the decisions of the govern- 
ment, whether or not he agrees with them. If his disagreement is pro- 
found enough to make this impossible, his only alternative is to resign. 
Were this the whole story the administrator’s life would be easy, though 
dull, but it has already been said that the government’s policy on edu- 
cation may have been expressed in terms so vague and general as to 
leave to the administrator a decision between alternatives that itself 
makes policy. He can, in case of serious doubt, go back to the chief exec- 
utive or cabinet for a ruling, but he will not necessarily be thanked if 
he constantly pesters them, or even his minister, for rulings on problems 
that they feel he could be expected to solve himself.1 On other occasions 
as was suggested earlier, not even the administrator himself may realize 
that new policy has been made until he sees the consequences that 
1. This, it must be said, assumes that both the minister and 
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follow from his having set some apparently innocuous precedent. 

In making an important decision within the tenuous limits of a loosely 
worded plan, the administrator is not free to come to the conclusion 
that he personally would find most satisfying. He is under an obligation 
to choose the alternative that he feels the government would have made 
if it had been faced with the decision and had known all the facts. This 
may appear to contradict what I said earlier about the capacity of an 
administrator to make modifications to a plan in the very act of imple- 
menting it, but there is no contradiction if one is aware of the real rela- 
tions between a competent and trusted senior administrator and the gov- 
ernment he serves. No government that is doing its proper job of laying 
down general policy covering all national affairs can have the time or the 
knowledge to determine the application of its policies in every set of 
circumstances, and, even when it is making crucial decisions itself, it 
must often lean heavily on the advice of its top officials. So the adminis- 
trator, in deciding what the government would have done in any partic- 
ular instance, is, in nine cases out of ten, estimating what its decision 
would have been after listening to his advice. There may sometimes be 
only a hair-line between this and making the decision on the basis of his 
own beliefs, but it is a line no administrator should cross. Much depends 
on the peculiarly subtle relationship between the senior administrator 
and his minister. The minister often has quite a wide discretion even on 
matters of policy, and, if the relationship is one of mutual trust, the ad- 
ministrator can exercise, under him or through him, a considerable in- 
fluence on the formation of the plan for education and also on the mod- 
ifications that become necessary in the course ofits execution. But what 
he exercises here is still influence and not power, which continues to 
reside in the government. So the heading of this section is the ‘balance 
of influences in Planning’, and not the ‘balance of power’. 

If the duty of the administrator is to obey, no less basic is his duty to 
warn and advise, even if his advice is unpopular with those to whom it 
1s given. Since this is a more demanding function than mere obeying, it 
1s more likely to be neglected, especially by the timorous and the uncer- 
tain. It sometimes takes a great deal of courage on the part of the ad- 
ministrator and of understanding in the Politician to accept the fact that 
the offering of unpleasant advice is no less a sign of loyalty than is the 
carrying out of instructions. It is a function that has special significance 
in long-range planning because of the lasting effects of every decision. 
sae baa this is all very obvious, but not every country has set up 

€ type of mechanism for planning that makesit easy for the educational 
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administrator to give advice and warnings at the times when they are 
most likely to be effective. 

The issues on which the administrator’s advice will most readily be 
taken are those of a professional nature, such as the probable effects on 
the quality of the work in the schools of an increase in the size of classes 
or a reduction in the length of training of teachers in order to meet an 
urgent demand for more school places. Here the educational adminis- 
trator’s judgement is more likely to be correct than anyone else’s, though 
he should not be allowed to forget that it is a judgement, and so open to 
question by intelligent laymen; there are few situations in education 
comparable to the engineer’s calculation of the stress under which a 
girder will break if its diameter is reduced. When the point at issue is one 
of finance, buildings, or school transport, the career administrator still 
has behind him the accumulated experience of the department, but the 
minister will begin to feel himself on surer ground, and on matters 
touching politics he will almost certainly assume that he is the authority. 
Nevertheless, the administrator, because of his daily dealings with teach- 
ers’ organizations, parents’ groups, and regional, local and private edu- 
cational authorities,’ is in a privileged position to gauge the probable 
effects of any proposal in the plan upon these powerful bodies, and is, 
I believe, under an obligation to pass his judgements on to the govern- 
ment, while realizing that the minister, with his trained politician’s ear 
to the ground, may be even more sensitive to such group reactions. The 
point at which an administrator will stop concerning himself with the 
political implications ofa proposed plan will depend upon the tradition- 
al practices in the country, his personal relations with his minister, and 
his own professional code of ethics. 

The educational administrator’s relations with the other administra- 
tors and specialists involved in devising the national plan are less subtle 
than this. The representative of every department or agency knows that 
he is in competition with the rest for monies that come from a limited 
pool, and the amount of pressure he brings to bear, by argument and 
persuasion, will depend, in part, upon the effort others are making and. 
in part, on a shrewd estimation of the point at which additi 5 
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ury, or whatever body has the next decision to make. Since the final de- 
cision will be made in cabinet or by the chief executive, the administrator 
knows that he will probably exercise his greatest influence by working 
through his minister and he should obviously be perfectly frank about 
this with the officials of other departments with whom he may be nego- 
tiating. All that needs stressing at the moment is that, in practice, the 
administrator’s part in planning is seldom a purely passive one, and 
that he may operate at several different levels in making the case for a 
given amount of expenditure on education over the planning period or 
for a particular distribution of funds within the service for which he is 
responsible. 

At whatever level he is operating, the degree of authority with which 
the administrator can speak and the weight he may reasonably expect 
to carry will vary greatly from phase to phase of an extended planning 
operation. In another place? I have, witha deplorable mixture of military 
terms with medical, considered his participation in planning under three 
headings—diagnosis, strategy, and tactics. The first two are not in any 
chronological sense distinguishable from each other, but from the ad- 
Ministrator’s point of view they are very different activities because 
of the greater authority he carries in the diagnostic phase. The same 
headings will serve asa framework within which to summarize the vary- 


ing functions of the administrator under the definition of educational 
planning suggested in this booklet, 


Diagnosis 


The administrator’s function in this phase of planning is to assess the 
capacity of the school system to achieve the goals set for it in any draft 
plan, within the limits of time and Cost proposed in the plan. All minis- 
tries of education do this already, however inadequately, in preparing 
their annual budgets, and any good ministry has a unit for co-ordinating 
the estimates of the numerous divisions involved. So it would appear 
ae: in any general planning operation, to place the responsibility 
tena system’s potential for growth on the ministry of 
ae ms is Eerie all the more necessary when what is in question 
but also A i “capacity to expand the number of institutions and services 
shaves: et their quality. Raising the quality of the product of 
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countries, and for most purposes the educationist could claim to have 
more knowledge than any other specialist when this is at issue. There is 
no direct and obvious link between an increase in the amount of money 
spent on education and the quality of the products, no formula the lay- 
man can apply without an intimate knowledge of the capacity of the 
existing teachers to adopt new methods and achieve new standards and 
of the problems involved in raising the level of the teaching profession. 

So there are good grounds for regarding the educational administra- 
tor, with the usual assistance he gets from statisticians and other special- 
ists, as the leading authority during the diagnostic phase of planning. 
He must, however, remember two things. Like every specialist in the 
planning game he must be prepared to justify his conclusions to others 
whose range of interests may be wider than his own. Secondly, his status 
as the leading authority lasts only so long as he is dealing with the feasi- 
bility of a particular proposal; he takes his place with other specialists 
when its desirability is under discussion, for this will be determined as 
the result of a balance between educational, manpower, political, and 
financial factors that go well beyond his field of professional competence. 
It is at this point that diagnosis shades over into the making of policy 
and the determination of strategy, though specialists may continue to 
shuttle between the two phases, since every new strategy tentatively 
suggested sets off another round of studies in feasibility. 


Strategy 


This is the phase in which facts and opinions bearing on each major issue 
are assembled and weighed one against the other, and decisions made, 
tentatively or finally, that will determine the general direction of all ac- 
tivities coming under the plan. Judged by the amount of influence the 
educational administrator may expect to exert on them, these decisions 
fall into two classes, those which fix the total allocation for education 
over the planning period and those concerned with priorities within the 
vote for education. 

When decisions of the first type are being made the educational ad- 
ministrator must accept a subsidiary role. In making up its mind what 
proportion of the national budget to devote to education the govern- 
ment is not likely to regard him as its final adviser any more than it 
would accept without question the partially competing recommenda- 
tions of the director-general of health or the engineer-in-chief concern- 
ing expenditures on hospitals or roads. It will probably seek counsel at 
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this stage from the treasury official, the economist, or the planning ex- 
pert, who, whatever their ignorance of education, health, or public 
works, may be expected to base their judgements on a wider range of 
considerations than would the normal departmental head. And, when 
it has weighed the opinions of all its specialists—departmental, finan- 
cial, or planning—the government may throw into the scales some polit- 
ical argument that will, for good or ill, do more to determine the issue 
than the technical calculations of any one of them. 

The educational administrator comes back a little nearer to the centre 


of the stage when the priorities and the allocation of funds within the 
education vote are under discuss 


that, if any choice of 
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work there will be educational schemes half finished that must be com- 
pleted, political commitments that must be honoured, vested interests 
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get he produces will bear, however faintly, some impress of his personal 
views and values, and the onus will be on any national planning specialist 
who disagrees with him to prove him wrong. 

When he turns from the maintenance of the status quo to the costing 
of the new schemes to be inaugurated during the period of the plan, the 
educator has rather more elbow room. Some of these schemes may have 
originated with him or his colleagues, and for most of the others, what- 
ever their origin, he will probably be called upon to put flesh on to the 
bare bones of a project suggested by a layman. Even if schemes arrive 
on his desk fully formed he will almost certainly have to cost them, and 
may well be given the opportunity to comment on them. However minor 
his authority in particular cases, this constant involvement with the 
strategy of the plan puts the administrator in a privileged position, and 
may even give him some slight influence on the total amount of money 
to be allocated to education. It might appear the logical procedure for a 
government to determine this total first, and then proceed to distribute 
it among the various broad divisions of the education service, but one 
of the factors to be considered in coming to this global decision is the 
education department’s estimate of the cost of maintaining and expan- 
ding existing services and of financing the new ones which it seems likely 
the government will approve. However determined the effort to base the 
plan upon over-all economic goals, there will always be a marginal area 
where the quality of the schemes put forward, their political appeal, and 
the skill with which they are presented will affect the final allocation. 

It may be unnecessary to repeat that, whatever influence he exerts in 
the select company of those who determine strategy, the educational 
administrator remains, if not the sole champion, at least the professional 
spokesman for a whole generation. 


Tactics 


‘Tactics’ is used here rather than ‘implementation’ to emphasize the 
point previously made that planning does not in fact cease with the 
adoption ofa strategy. The difference between strategy and tactics is one 
of degree, of distance from the front line, rather than the blunt difference 
between making a decision and carrying it out under orders. It isa moot 
Point, for instance, whether the making of an annual departmental bud- 
get should be classified under strategy or under tactics. It could be re- 
garded simply as the application of a portion of a previously determined 
five-year plan, but, in another sense, the plan is an abstraction until it 
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is legally embodied in a series of annual budgets that determine the 
speed at which it shall be applied, the parts which shall be dropped en- 
tirely, and the amendments that must be made to adapt it to unforeseen 
conditions. In the making of the annual budget, where decisions con- 
cern means more frequently than ends, the opinion of the administrator 
normally carries more weight than in the strategic phase, though he is 
still far from being the government’s final adviser. 

It is only when attention turns to devising ways and means to carry 
out specific programmes or projects under the plan that the educational 
administrator again comes into his own as the central figure in what he 
regards as still a part of planning. (As one descends from the general 
national plan to its more specific applications, one finds that what spe- 
Cialists at one level consider to be tactics those at the next lower level 
may regard as strategy.) Most people would agree that the administra- 
tor, with his professional advisers, has more to offer than anyone else 
when the question at issue is the training of teachers, the inspection of 
schools, the reform of the curriculum, the place of examinations, the 
consolidation of rural schools, or the much discussed use of the new 
educational technolo gy to compensate for a shortage of trained teachers. 
His opinions may be challenged, but they will be treated with more than 


average respect. He will occupy much the same position here that he did 
in the diagnostic phase. 


Complexity of planning 


This may be a somewhat ide 
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alized picture of the part played by the ad- 
planning. It would certainly not be true of 
much less of every administrator. The form and the tra- 
rnment, the structure of the planning organization, and 
sonalities will create some conditions where the model 
erhaps should not, apply. The most that can be said with 
certainty is that, under any conditions, an experienced educational ad- 
ministrator has a unique contribution to make to planning, and a gov- 
ernment would be wise to devise its planning procedures in such a way 
that he can give his counsel and exercise his influence at the points where 
he has most to offer. What this booklet has done is to suggest where 
those points are most likely to be found, and, in so doing, it has inevitably 
blurred the sharp outlines of planning presented by some other writers. 

In an admirably clear article on the theory of educational planning, 
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Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman warn us that, although a 
‘continuing planning process with operational relevance will entail con- 
tinuous feed-backs of experience’, a failure to distinguish analytically 
between planning, on the one hand, and approving or implementing 
plans, on the other, can lead ‘to endless disputes that confuse what is 
“really” planning with who does it, or with whether plans are accepted 
by the policy-making authorities’-—and that we can end up in an ‘area... 
entangled in politico-ideological controversies’. I have done just that— 
and am unrepentant. For the purposes Dr. Anderson and Dr. Bowman 
had, they could take only the line they did, but for my purposes I did not 
wish to avoid the entanglements, because I wanted to show educational 
planning through the eyes of an administrator, who, unhappily, can 
never ignore them. 


The administrator of the future 


If this picture of the educational administrator’s part in planning is in 
large measure true, and if, in most countries, planning is destined to be 
of increasing importance in education, it would seem that the prepara- 
tion for the most senior posts in a ministry of education in the future 
must be rather different from what it has traditionally been. Those who 
come to administration through politics will, of course, continue to be 
especially sensitive to the political component of planning, and it is a 
moot point how far such political skills can be learned from books. The 
administrators who have risen through the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession will, for their part, always have the advantage of knowing the 
Schools from the inside, and will, in addition, develop in the course of 
their work some feeling for political issues and an understanding of the 
year-to-year financing of a large educational system. Yet, even when 
administrators of both types combine their experience within a minis- 
try of education, one component of good, modern administration may 
Still be lacking. This is the set of skills involved in seeing the educational 
System as firmly embedded in the country’s over-all plans for social and 
€conomic development. No educational administrator worthy of the 
name has ever been totally insensitive to the relation of his work to the 
Wider interests of society, even before these were expressed in official 


1. C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman, ‘Theoretical Considerations in 
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plans, but his interest in economic growth has tended to be piecemeal 
and a trifle amateurish. He will need in the future a more rigorous and 
professional understanding of the part education can play in his coun- 
try’s economy, which will involve an equally acute perception of the 
limits beyond which economic criteria should not be pressed. 

This does not mean that the man who aspires to be a general educa- 
tional administrator must become, in the process, an economist, a de- 
mographer, or a manpower specialist, but he must know enough about 
their crafts, their vocabularies and their mode of thinking to understand 
at least their goals and their conclusions, if not the detailed techniques 
by which they arrive at them. In the corporate sense in which the term 
has been used in this essay, ‘the administrator’ will be the leader of a 
team that will include specialists who may be able to talk to over-all 
planners ona fully professional level, but this in itself is not quite enough. 
The individual administrator who is the chief adviser to the minister of 
education must understand enough about the techniques of modern 
planning to help to ensure that the conclusions of the planning experts, 
whether within his department or Outside it, are given their proper 
weight—no less and no more—in the complex of competing forces from 
which will emerge the final plan for education. Some of this knowledge 
can be wrung from daily experience but some can come only from a 
study of disciplines that have not commonly been regarded in the past as 
essential to the job. If the educational administrator is to take his right- 
ful place in national planning, he must be prepared to learn the rules of 
the game as other professions understand it, while still stoutly defending, 


whenever they be threatened, the values that seem to him proper to edu- 
cation, 
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IEP publications and documents 


More than 450 titles on all aspects of educational planning have been published by 
the International Institute for Educational Planning. A comprehensive catalogue, 
giving details of their availability, includes research reports, case studies, seminar 
documents, training materials, occasional papers and reference books in the follow- 
ing subject categories : 


Economies of education, costs and financing 
Manpower and employment 

Demographic studies 

The location of schools and sub-national planning 
Administration and management 

Curriculum development and evaluation 

Educational technology 

Primary, secondary and higher education 

Vocational and technical education 

Non-formal, out-of-school, adult and rural education 


Copies of the catalogue may be obtained from the IIEP on request. 


